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Abstract 



As community colleges search for models of organizational success, new 
attention is being paid to technical colleges — institutions that primarily offer terminal 
programs in specific career-related fields rather than focusing on more general academic 
credentials and transfer programs as many comprehensive institutions do. Recent 
research observes that in some states, technical colleges have substantially higher 
completion rates than do comprehensive community colleges. Yet there is scant research 
available that systematically compares similar students in similar programs at technical 
and comprehensive colleges. This study uses administrative data from Washington State 
to compare the outcomes of young, career-technical students across institutions, with and 
without extensive controls for student characteristics, educational intent, and area of 
study. This generates three key findings: first, technical and comprehensive colleges tend 
to serve quite different populations, so a true apples-to-apples comparison requires 
limiting the analysis to a relatively small fraction (less than 10%) of students enrolled at 
either institution. Second, at least for this limited subset of career-technical students, 
technical schools have significantly higher certificate completion rates after three years, 
with no apparent deficit in associate degree completion. Our third main finding is that the 
differences in student outcomes within the two types of schools are much larger than 
differences between them. Even within this limited group, institution type alone explains 
a relatively small fraction of the overall variation in student outcomes across institutions. 
It would thus be unwise for research and policymakers to fixate on this one dimension of 
difference. 
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1. Introduction 



As the United States struggles to recover from the Great Recession, reduce levels 
of income inequality unseen since the 1920s, and stop its downward slide in international 
rankings of educational attainment, policymakers have increasingly converged around the 
goal of substantially increasing the proportion of the population that has earned a 
postsecondary credential. President Obama has set a goal of having “the highest 
proportion of students graduating from college in the world by 2020” (White House, 
2011), which would require more than a 40% increase in the rate of degree completion 
(National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education, 2008). Several large 
foundations and individual states have established similar or even more ambitious goals. 1 

Meanwhile, there is also a growing sense of impatience with discrete 
interventions that have generally failed to deliver the dramatic improvements that would 
be required to meet such ambitious goals. Institutions, funders, and researchers have thus 
begun turning their attention to new efforts to understand the organizational and 
structural features that promote student success (see, for example, Jenkins [2011], for a 
review of organizational effectiveness in community colleges). As John Easton, director 
of the Institute of Education Sciences, argued in a recent speech (2010), “[Pjrogrammatic 
research can only take us so far. We need to ... discover how research can best support 
colleges as they look to not only improving their remediation programs, but to strengthen 
the organizational supports needed to sustain and coordinate programs.” 

As the field searches for models of organizational success, new attention is being 
paid to technical colleges — institutions that primarily offer terminal programs in specific 
career-related fields rather than focusing on more general academic credentials and 
transfer programs. These schools often (but not always) focus on certificates — credentials 
that are awarded for completion of a program, typically in a specific career-related field, 
that may be acquired in as little as a few months and generally in less than two years. 



1 For example, the Kentucky Council on Postsecondary Education declared a goal to “double the numbers” 
of college graduates living in the state by 2020 (n.d.); Lumina Foundation has declared a goal of increasing 
the college attainment rate to 60% by 2025 (n.d.); and the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation’s 
Postsecondary Success Strategy aims to “dramatically increase the number of young adults who complete 
their postsecondary education” (n.d.). 
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Recent research suggests that, depending upon the field, such certificates, particularly 
those longer than one year, may have even greater payoffs in the labor market than some 
academic associate degrees (Jacobson & Mokher, 2009; Complete College America, 
2010). Moreover, some evidence from Tennessee suggests that technical schools may 
achieve significantly higher completion rates than traditional colleges, perhaps because 
their programs are often pre-packaged (rather than requiring students to assemble courses 
one by one) and because remedial instruction is often embedded in career-related 
coursework (Complete College America, n.d.). 

Nonetheless, there is relatively little data available to judge whether technical 
colleges do in fact achieve higher completion rates than do traditional community 
colleges — when similar students are compared — and if so, why. In this paper, we take 
advantage of a relatively unique state database that includes administrative data for 
students in both two-year technical colleges and traditional comprehensive community 
colleges. We focus our comparisons on workforce students, who are well represented at 
both types of institutions. We also focus on young students (age 18-26) with no previous 
postsecondary experience, for whom we might expect educational investments to have 
the greatest consequences. Utilizing detailed information on students’ background 
characteristics, degree intent, field of study, and academic outcomes, we examine: 

• How much overlap is there between the types of students 
served at technical and community colleges? 

• How much variation do we observe in student outcomes 
(particularly different types of credential completion) between 
technical and comprehensive colleges? 

• How much of this variation remains unexplained after 
controlling for differences in student background 
characteristics and program type? 

• Are the patterns of variation different when we focus on 
students of low socioeconomic status (SES)? 

• How much variation in student outcomes do we observe across 
individual institutions (with and without controls for student 
characteristics), and how important is institution type (technical 
versus comprehensive) in explaining this variation? 
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Ultimately, the answers to these questions will only beg further questions about 
what institutional factors can explain the differences in observed outcomes and what 
consequences those differences have once students enter the labor market. While some 
suggestive evidence will be discussed in this paper, the Community College Research 
Center (CCRC) is continuing to work with Washington State to collect additional 
quantitative and qualitative data and plans to address these questions more extensively in 
the near future. 

The remainder of this paper proceeds as follows: Section 2 discusses the national 
policy context and previous research. Section 3 describes the Washington State system 
and presents basic descriptive statistics for our sample of interest, young workforce 
students. Section 4 describes the empirical methodology. Section 5 presents the results, 
and Section 6 provides further discussion and raises questions for future research. 



2. Policy Context and Previous Research 

Though community colleges may be best known for awarding associate degrees 
and providing a route to transfer to four-year colleges, fewer than half of all sub- 
baccalaureate postsecondary credentials conferred between July 2008 and June 2009 
were associate degrees. The rest were short-term and long-term certificates (27% and 
24% of sub-baccalaureate awards, respectively). Even at public institutions, a full 42% of 
sub-baccalaureate awards were certificates; of the associate degrees that were awarded, 
51% were awarded in fields representing career education rather than the traditional 
liberal arts.“ 

Institutions vary considerably in the extent to which they offer and encourage 
such credentials. Public technical schools in states such as Tennessee exclusively offer 
certificate programs, while some community colleges, such as those in the City 
University of New York (CUNY) system, offer virtually none. Most community colleges 
lie somewhere between the two, offering a diverse range of liberal arts, career education, 
and other programs desired by the community. 

2 Calculated using data on Title-IV institutions in the United States front the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). The field distinction between liberal arts and career education is made by 
using the postsecondary taxonomy of CIP codes (U.S. Department of Education, 2002). 
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There is an emerging consensus among the higher education policy community 
that colleges need to focus on helping students meet the demands of the labor market and 
that promoting completion of career-oriented credentials, including certificates, may be 
an efficient route to doing so. James Kvaal, Deputy Under Secretary at the Department of 
Education, said in June 2010 that an important contributor to the administration’s goal is 
“to use this time to help people build their skills and get ahead, so when the job market is 
back to where we all want it to be, workers have the skills they need” (Washington 
Monthly/New America, 2010). Corporate Voices for Working Families emphasizes the 
need for the business community and educational providers to work together to increase 
college completion: “When working learners see their education as relevant to their job 
and their prospects for career advancement, they are more likely to stay on a pathway to 
completion” (Corporate Voices for Working Families, 2011). A recent report by Demos, 
a non-partisan public policy research and advocacy organization, highlighted the 
potential to use targeted one- and two-year credentials in high-yield fields to improve 
economic opportunity (Wheary & Orozco, 2010). 

The available empirical evidence, while limited, suggests that completing 
workforce and technical awards at community colleges may lead to higher earnings than 
completing academic or liberal arts awards for both recent high school graduates and 
adult displaced workers. Jacobson and Mokher tracked the 1996 cohort of ninth graders 
in Florida and found that among those earning a certificate or an associate degree, those 
with a concentration in a career and technical education (CTE) field had higher earnings 
in their early-to-mid twenties than those in other concentrations, even after controlling for 
a rich set of co variates that included high school performance and prior work experience. 
Moreover, once student characteristics and choice of concentration were taken into 
account, students who earned certificates had higher post-college earnings than students 
who earned associate degrees, which is notable because students who earned certificates 
were much more likely to concentrate in a high-return CTE field rather than in a 
humanities or social science field (Jacobson & Mokher, 2009). A limitation of this 



Jacobson and Mokher did not find a significant difference in earnings between certificate earners who 
completed a CTE concentration and those who completed an academic concentr ation, but because 
certificates in general tend to be career- and technically-oriented, this comparison may not be particularly 
informative. 
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analysis is the relative youth of the sample; it is not clear how these differences might 
evolve over a longer length of follow-up. 4 

In an earlier paper, Jacobson, LaLonde, and Sullivan (2005) looked at earnings 
over time for displaced workers in Washington State, comparing the trajectories of those 
that did and did not attend or complete a community college program. This “individual 
fixed effects” methodology allows the authors to control for an individual’s earnings 
prior to entry in the community college, and thus lends itself to a more causal 
interpretation. They found that completing technically oriented credits (in such fields as 
health, professions, technical trades, math, and science) increased students’ earnings, but 
there was no significant effect of completing credits in less technical fields (such as the 
social sciences, humanities, business, sales, personal health, physical education, or 
consumer education). 

Jepsen, Troske, and Coomes (2009) used a similar methodology to examine 
returns to community college credentials in Kentucky, also controlling for prior earnings. 
They find that returns to associate degrees varied by field, with health and non- 
humanities academic subjects showing the highest returns, and humanities degrees 
showing the lowest. Long-term certificates (called diplomas in Kentucky) had returns 
comparable to associate degrees for both men and women. They also find some evidence 
of smaller, but still positive returns for short-term certificates. However, a limitation of 
the study is that some students in the sample were quite young and thus did not have prior 
earnings, so it is not clear whether all of the gains reported can be attributed entirely to 
the credentials earned. 

Given this suggestive evidence regarding the value of career-technical credentials, 
attention has also turned to whether technical colleges might be more effective at 
delivering such education, relative to comprehensive colleges with their generally more 
diverse missions. There is even less evidence on this question. Nonetheless, some 
intriguing patterns in Tennessee have garnered much enthusiasm among policymakers 
(Merisotis & Jones, 2010; Auguste, Cota, Jayaram, & Laboissiere, 2010). In Tennessee, 
27 public Technology Centers fulfill the technical college role in a somewhat unique 
way. The Technology Centers only offer certificates and align themselves closely with 

4 The 1996 cohort of ninth graders was followed up through 2007. 
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local labor markets. Programs are much more structured than at a typical community 
college: students enroll in block programs for six hours a day, five days a week, and 
attendance is mandatory. Remedial coursework (“Tech Foundations”) is provided as a co- 
requisite rather than a pre-requisite and is contextualized into the curriculum of the 
program. And, according to Carol Puryear, director of the Tennessee Technology Center 
at Murfreesboro, it gets results — her school sees completion rates of 83% with 75% 
placed into a job within their field (Washington Monthly /New America, 2010). However, 
the Tennessee Technology Centers have not yet been subjected to a rigorous evaluation, 
so it is unclear what these high completion rates represent. It is possible that students who 
enter programs at these schools have different aspirations, motivations, and abilities than 
do students who enter comprehensive community colleges or even technical colleges in 
other states. 

Despite the rising enthusiasm for career-technical credentials, there is also an 
acknowledged danger in steering students toward a vocational track: some students who 
may have been successful in transferring to a four-year college, earning a bachelor’s 
degree, and achieving greater upward mobility will be deterred from their aspirations 
(Clark [1960] famously referred to this as “cooling out”). The available evidence 
suggests that community colleges have both diversion effects (diverting students who 
might otherwise have attained higher levels of education into shorter programs) and 
democratization effects (encouraging students who would not have otherwise participated 
in postsecondary education to attend college) (Rouse, 1995; Leigh & Gill, 2003). 

Previous literature suggests that the democratization effects may be slightly stronger than 
the diversion effects, especially when student intent is taken into account (Leigh & Gill, 
2003). Still, this tension is worth keeping in mind while interpreting the results presented 
below. 
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3. The Washington State Community and Technical College System 



3.1 Overview 

The Washington Community and Technical College (WA CTC) system is 
comprised of 29 “comprehensive” colleges and five “technical” colleges (see Figure 1). 
The distinction between institution types is not as distinct as in a state like Tennessee, 
where technical colleges do not award associate degrees. While such strict distinctions 
may promote institutional and programmatic focus, there is also concern that it may limit 
technical students’ career pathways and opportunities for educational advancement. In 
Washington, technical colleges can and do award associate degrees, and comprehensive 
colleges can and do award certificates. 



Figure 1 

Locations of WA Community and Technical College 
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Note. Image was edited to highlight locations of technical colleges, indicated by dark circles. Adapted from 
Washington State Board for Community and Technical Colleges (n.d.). 
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Rather, the distinction between technical and community colleges in Washington 
is grounded in their historical genesis (Washington State Board for Community and 
Technical Colleges [WSBCTC], n.d.). The oldest community colleges still in operation 
were founded as “junior colleges” in the 1920s and 1930s, while the technical colleges 
were founded as “vocational technical institutes” (VTIs) in the 1940s. The two types of 
institutions pursued different missions: the VTIs focused on “pre-employment training 
and job upgrading-retraining” and were heavily involved in war production programs 
during World War II (Renton Technical College, n.d.; Clover Park Technical College, 
n.d.), while junior colleges generally offered a more traditionally academic, albeit non- 
residential collegiate experience with coursework that could potentially be transferred to 
baccalaureate institutions. 5 In the 1960s, junior colleges were re-designated as 
“community colleges,” and an independent community college system was created, with 
funding separated from local school district budgets. School districts operating VTIs were 
offered the option to convert these institutes into community colleges, and several did at 
that time. The five remaining VTIs continued to fall under the jurisdiction of local school 
district policies and funding until 1991, when they were re-designated as “technical 
colleges” and were merged with the existing community college system. 

Colleges in the community and technical college system have three broad 
missions — academic transfer, workforce education, and adult basic education — but until 
very recently, only the latter two have applied to the technical colleges. 6 After the merge 
in 1991, the technical colleges began offering non-transfer associate degree programs; 
more recently, technical colleges have begun to offer a limited number of transfer 
associate degrees in workforce fields. At the same time some community colleges are 
moving to offer applied bachelor’s degrees in technical fields. Despite this trend toward 
convergence in Washington State, technical schools’ stated missions remain notably 
different from their more comprehensive peers. Four out of the five mission statements at 
technical colleges center on career, technical, and/or workforce preparation. The 
comprehensive colleges, too, often reference workforce preparation in their missions, but 

5 As the student newspaper at Lower Columbia Junior College noted at the time, the school was a place 
where “drama, athletics, and other collegiate activities are being carried on with meritorious success.... 
[T]his college is filling a community need” (“We believe ,” February 1, 1935, p. 2). 

6 Personal phone communication with David Prince, SBCTC Director, Research and Analysis, January 6, 
2011 . 
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